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both in Waterville and in Norman French, I 
can at present only suspect the two traits to be 
parallel. 

These last seven dialect features just pointed 
out appear to be more especially local than 
the dialect h, ts and dz previously pointed out 
by Professor Sheldon, and further discussed in 
the present paper under eight distinct heads. 
Indeed, as already shown, all the localities 
thus far examined show individual peculiari- 
ties, but both in phonology and morphology 
there are many common identical traits, so 
many, too, that are likewise common to popular 
spoken French, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the common origin of the dialects in the 
Dominion thus far examined. It seems to me 
now of use to make a table embracing the 
phonetical data that have so far been put on 
record for the French spoken throughout the 
Dominion of Canada and about the adjacent 
territory. Of course such a table represents 
no locality or dialect. It is purely a table of 
reference and merely indicates the fact that 
the particular sound found in the table has 
been put on record as belonging to some 
speech variety that can be heard in Canada, 
or the neighboring surrounding region. Un- 
doubtedly many of these sounds are common 
to nearly, if not all, of the speech varieties; for 
example, I know of no dialect where the 
French back a is not regularly represented by 
dialect a. Anyone can easily look up a par- 
ticular sound, the data on the subject not being 
as yet by any means too unwieldy so to do. 
Any new sounds that any one may be inter- 
ested to note and offer will be a welcome ad- 
dition and will increase .proportionately the 
value and completeness of the table for dialect 
investigation. 

The parenthetical "Acadian regions," "Ca- 
nadian regions," added to some of the sounds, 
is not to be taken categorically ; it merely im- 
plies that the sound is likely to be found in the 
region designated (simply because it already 
has been in some such region), but does not 
imply that it may not be found in the other 
regions. Of the endless variety of linguistic 
phenomena occurring constantly, as well as 
sporadically, and due in a great measure, as 
are the variations in popular French from 
standard French — which variations to a very 



great extent are reproduced in these dialects — 
to well-known phonetical principles (assimila- 
tion, dissimilation, metathesis, etc.), or to 
analogy, no account can here be taken, for the 
tabular scheme contemplates only those fea- 
tures which typify and are of regular occur- 
rence, and because of their regularity give the 
speech its dialectic or local character. The 
table does not embrace quantitative distinc- 
tions ; they are purely varieties in quality of 
sound. The Fr. equivalents indicate sounds. 

James Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



"SCHALME OF ASS A Y." 

In a curious list of musical instruments occur- 
ring in the Early Scottish poem The Howlat, 
we find enumerated 

" The dulset, the dulsacordis, the schalme of assay." 

The two former were, almost certainly, obso- 
lete varieties of the dulcimer; but "schalme 
of assay " is a puzzler. Of course "schalme," 
is the shawm, a well-known ancient instrument 
of the recorder (or clarinet) class, of a grave 
and majestic character. In the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (Induction) the Citizen asks : 
" What stately music have you ? you have 
shawms?" But the difficulty here lies in the 
epithet "of assay." 

Mr. F. J. Amours, in his notes to Scottish 
Alliterative Poems, remarks : 

" Of assay is an indefinite expression suscepti- 
ble of various meanings : ' of good assay, of 
good quality,' was probably the idea the poet 
wished to convey. It may also mean ' the 
shalm of attack, of battle.' " 

In a very similar list in the Reniide de For- 
tune of Guillaume de Machault, occurs the 
line — 

" Muse d' ausay, trompe, pipe." 

Ausay, Aussai, was the old French name of 
Alsace (see Froissart), and it appears in Piers 
the Plowman (Prob. 228) as " Oseye : " "white 
wyn of Oseye." The schalme of assay is, 
therefore, most probably, "the Alsatian pipe." 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



